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ACT's do-it-yourself billboards 


The National Party’s simple two- 
colour billboards bashing the Labour 
Government's record have certainly 
made an impression. 

The super-simplistic design defi- 
nitely gets the message across - the 
message that only white married 
couples with comfortable incomes 
are “mainstream Kiwis” and the rest 
of us can go hang. 

We've shown our appreciation for 
this powerful campaigning tool by 
putting our own version on the cover 
of this issue of Unity. We hope that 
our readers like our version of the 
message more. 

But not to be outdone, the far- 
Right ACT Party have taken it one 
step further. Desperate for some 
publicity to stop them crashing and 
burning at the election, they've 
made new three-colour billboards 
with their own leader, Rodney Hide, 
on his own at the far right (now 
there's a surprise). 

But even better than that, ACT 
have opened up a page on their web- 
site allowing you to design your own 
billboard - putting your own mes- 
sage onto the design. 

We thought that this was just too 
good an opportunity to pass up. So 
here are a couple of billboards using 
ACT's design, just to show you how 
it's done. This might be the only fun 
that any worker gets out of this elec- 
tion, where there’s no choice for 
workers’ rights. 

ACT says that if they use your bill- 
board idea, they'll give you a bottle 
of wine. Somehow we doubt that 
we'll be getting any chardonnay in 
the mail from Rodney and the gang. 

But if you think of a particularly 
funny design, be sure to send it in 
to us and we might print it in the 
next issue! 


http://act.org.nz/action/ 
archive/billboard/index.aspx 
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Charles Swindell, George W Bush’s 
man in America, is leaving after a four 
year stint as one of the favourite targets 
of anti-war protestors in Wellington. 

At his farewell bash to mark Ameri- 
can Independence Day, Swindell re- 
turned to one of his favourite theme - the 
need for New Zealand to trash its nuclear 
free policy. 

Of course, he didn’t come right out 
and say that. Not even Don Brash can 
come right out and say that these days.So 
he came out with a speech filled with 
weasel words on “trust”. 

“Relationships are slowly but surely 
swept away when they are backward- 
looking and starved of trust, open dia- 
logue and mutual respect,” he said. 

That much is true. And there’s pre- 
cious little trust, open dialogue or mu- 
tual respect at the American embassy, the 
grim, forbidding fortress at the northern 
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end of Wellington’s CBD. 

After the huge anti-war demos of the 
last couple of years, Swindell oversaw the 
instillation of huge concrete bollards 
outside his embassy - apparently, as an 
anti-tank device. 

Of course, not even the most die-hard 
protestor in this country has a tank. Such 
things are meant to intimidate - as is the 
Embassy security guards’ habit of pho- 
tographing every demonstrator who 
turns up. 

They’ve even gone so far as to ban 
one American citizen living in Welling- 
ton from the grounds of her own em- 
bassy. 

If the American state wants New 
Zealanders to trust them, isn’t it about 
time that they showed us some open dia- 
logue and respect? Shouldn’t they be 
acting more like neighbours and less like 
imperial overlords? 
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The beginning of 
something new 


It’s an exciting time to be involved in the Left of politics today. The anti- 
capitalist mood which sparked into life at Seattle is continuing to spread all 
over the world. 

In Scotland, three hundred thousand people packed the streets of the 
capital to demand that the eight richest nations start taking responsibility 
for the horrible poverty in which most of the world lives. In Bolivia, the work- 
ers and indigenous people have overthrown yet another government who 
tried to sell out their natural resources. 

But people are also waking up to the idea that we need unity in the 
struggle against corporate globalisation. During the bad times of the last 
thirty years our struggle has been fragmented, split into tiny groups and 
single-issue movements. These don’t pose any real threat to the system. 

Across the world - in Britain, Portugal, Germany, Australia and elswhere 
- there are new initatives for unity among working-class, radical and anti- 
war forces. In some cases these are new parties, in others broad coalitions. 
What matters isn’t the form that these new forces take, but what they do on 
the ground. 

In Britain, the Respect coalition has won a crucial victory by taking a 
safe Labour seat in a first-past-the-post election. But whether it succeeds in 
making a real difference will depend on how many workers and other op- 
pressed people become motivated by it to start fighting back. 

Similarly, the Australian Socialist Alliance has taken on a new lease of 
life with its live-wire role in organising the protests against John Howard’s 
union-bashing laws. 

The question of left unity is not just one of building a single organisation 
where there were several. It’s a question of how that organisation gets in- 
volved in the actual struggles of working people. 

This special edition of Unity contains a four-page pullout reporting on 
the meeting to begin the process of creating a Workers’ Charter. The small 
but significant group of activists at this meeting were determined to create a 
Charter which will embody the needs and ideals of all groups of working 
people in this country. It set up a small steering committee which will plan 
the next move into taking the idea to workers up and down the country. 

We believe that this process won’t be complete until the Workers’ Char- 
ter has become a full manifesto for the liberation of Aotearoa from corpo- 
rate globalisation - and until a new, mass-based party which fights for all 
the workers has come into being. But this meeting was a good start. 

Everyone who’s serious about building a new force on the Left - some- 
thing that workers will not just find worth voting for, but worth joining and 
building - should read the report from the meeting and think about how they 
can get involved. 
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Is Labour helping Brash win? 


By GRANT BROOKES 


What a turnaround. Just three 
months ago a headline in the NZ Her- 
ald was announcing, “Voters shun tax 
cuts”. 

A Herald-Digipoll published in April 
found those wanting tax cuts were out- 
numbered nearly two to one by those 
wanting more spending on health and 
education instead. Labour was 13 points 
ahead of National. 

Today three quarters of people say 
they want tax cuts and National is ahead 
in the polls. 

There’s a sea of discontent among 
workers over low pay and the way we’re 
shut out of every major decision in soci- 
ety. If Labour was standing up for work- 
ers they’d be way out in front. 

Labour’s support has collapsed be- 
cause they haven’t put forward a differ- 
ent vision of society to challenge the 
agenda of National and NZ First. 

Instead, they’ve gone along with calls 
from right wing parties and business 
groups again and again. 

Crucially, Labour refused to back the 
unions’ 5 percent pay campaign. When 
party president Mike Williams expressed 
a few words of sympathy for the cam- 
paign he was immediately slapped down 
by labour minister Paul Swain. 

Prime minister Helen Clark chimed 
in to warn unions to “temper” their 5 per- 
cent claims on account of the govern- 
ment’s Working for Families package. 

Having undermined the union pay 
campaign, Labour then encouraged peo- 
ple to see tax cuts as a more realistic way 
to boost their pay packet. 

This was a big leg up for National, 
because everyone knows that National 
will give bigger tax cuts than Labour. 

Finance minister Michael Cullen 
wasn’t thinking mainly of boosting work- 
ers pay with his pre-Budget promises of 
tax cuts. 

He was bowing to calls from business 
lobbyists, who became increasingly vo- 
cal late last year, to hand over the gov- 
ernment surplus to boost their profits. 

The same story has been repeated 
over “race-based funding”. Rather than 
standing up for one of the poorest groups 
in society, Labour has reinforced Nation- 
al’s lies about Maori being “privileged”. 

On 23 June, race relations minister 
Trevor Mallard announced that funding 
for up to 35 more programmes for Maori 
would be axed. 

The main beneficiary is National. 
“When I made my first Orewa speech 
about the Treaty of Waitangi”, crowed 
Brash, “I was condemned by Helen 
Clark and her colleagues as a racist.” 

“Trevor Mallard announced three 
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“Every time | make a major speech, the Labour 
spin merchants have been busy, often even 
before they know exactly what I am going to 
say, Claiming that the Government is already 
implementing our policy. 

“Well, perhaps it is time the public simply cut 
out the middle man, and elected the people 
who are really setting the political agenda.” 


days ago that what I had said at Orewa 
about many government spending pro- 
grammes being based on race and not 
on need was absolutely true.” 

Labour has also greatly boosted the 
credibility of NZ First. Back in March, 
the party was languishing at 4 percent in 
the polls. 

Winston Peters’ call for a “flying 
squad of patriotic New Zealanders” to 
police immigrants was denounced as rac- 
ist and “reminiscent of Nazi Germany” 
in the Dominion Post. 

But at the start of June, immigration 
minister Paul Swain said that private 
eyes were being hired to sniff out mi- 
grants in the latest of a series of “crack- 
downs” on foreign-born workers. 

“Why did he slag me off”, asked Pe- 
ters, “when he’s now decided it’s a good 
idea?”. 

Support for NZ First has surged to 
12 percent. 

And it doesn’t end there. When Na- 


These NZNO nurses won their national agreement despite, not because of, the Labour 


Government. 


- Don Brash 


tional announced their policy to “sim- 
plify” the school curriculum so it focuses 
more on the narrow set of skills de- 
manded by employers, education minis- 
ter Trevor Mallard agreed that “many of 
these curriculum statements are dated 
and very complicated” and said they 
would be changed. 

After Don Brash said he would slash 
public sector jobs to pay for tax cuts, 
Michael Cullen was on the front page of 
the Herald saying that if re-elected La- 
bour would cut spending on health and 
education. 

Labour are pushing full steam ahead 
on free trade deals which will cost jobs 
and drive down wages and conditions. 

All of these moves are taking away 
any reason workers might have to give 
their votes to Labour. 

But Labour is so committed to serv- 
ing the needs of business that they would 
rather lose the election than help to 
empower workers to fight the bosses. 


oes Sait 





Unionists must look beyond Labour 


Top union leaders gathered in Wel- 
lington at the end of June. They’d been 
called to a special meeting about the up- 
coming election by the Council of Trade 
Unions executive. 

The message from the top was to 
sway workers to get back in behind La- 
bour. 

This message will be rammed home 
at aseries of “briefings” for union organ- 
isers around the country this month. 

But workers are deserting Labour in 
droves for a second time in a year. Brash’s 
“Orewa speech” in 2004 triggered the big- 
gest swing since polls began. 

Despite what media pundits and the 
more pessimistic union leaders say, the 
shift in the polls does not reflect a mass 
shift to the right. 

There are no signs of a rush to embrace 
privatisation and nuclear ship visits. 

The reason is because workers are 
angry that after six years of Labour, 
they’re even more downtrodden than be- 
fore. 

The CTU is the body which could 
have organised joint union action in sup- 
port of the 5 percent pay campaign to 
focus that anger. 


Parasites on 


A new campaign initiated by Glo- 
bal Peace and Justice Auckland aims 
at drawing attention to one of the 
biggest hidden problems in working- 
class communities. 

The “Parasites on Poverty” cam- 
paign targets two of the most com- 
mon unwelcome features of low-in- 
come neighbourhoods - loan sharks 
and poker machines. 

Debt and gambling are problems for 
many working-class families. But as 
GPJA spokesperson John Minto points 
out, they're inevitable in communities 
where families struggle to keep their 
nose above the poverty line. 

“People in these communities tell 
us of interest rates of 20% per week 
being not uncommon for cash loans,” 
says Minto. “It is a frequent occur- 
rence for a person to borrow $100 - 
$200 to pay an electricity bill for ex- 
ample but pay back $300 to $400 over 
the following two or three months.” 

Loan sharks prey on working par- 
ents’ desire to give their kids a decent 
standard of living. But crippling inter- 
est charges mean that they might 
never break out of the poverty trap. 

A government survey in March this 
year found that more than half of all 


Instead, they ignored calls for a day 
of action uniting all workers and left 
unions to fight their pay battles sepa- 
rately. 

Now they’re whipping up fears of a 
return to the “old-fashioned union-bash- 
ing” of the Employment Contracts Act 
(ECA) era. This is their core argument 
for rallying Labour support. 

But Labour’s Employment Relations 
Act, which replaced the ECA, has not 
rebuilt the union movement. 

It kept all but one of the bans on 
strikes from National’s hated law. So 
most unions are hardly better off today 
than they were in the 1990s. 

Even if National wins the election, 
the devastation of the union movement 
seen under the ECA is unlikely to be re- 
peated for the simple reason that the 
damage has been done. 

The challenge for unions today is not 
to hold their meagre ground, but to move 
forward. Labour has shown they won’t 
help that to happen. 

The unions which are growing are the 
ones who have defied Labour. 

The Engineers Union has won 4,000 
new members in the last four months by 


refusing to drop its talk of 5 percent pay 
rises like Helen Clark told them to. 

When health minister Annette King 
said nurses’ pay rises had to be met 
within existing budgets, their union 
threatened to bring 20,000 members out 
on strike. They’ve gained over 1,500 new 
members this year. 

Wages overall have continued to fall. 
The groups of workers who have gained 
ground — like nurses, who recently won 
rises of up to 30 percent — have done it 
through their own actions, not thanks to 
Labour. 

The first months of 2005 have seen a 
workers’ fightback unlike anything in the 
last 15 years. 

This, coupled with the erosion of 
workers’ loyalty to the Labour Party, has 
at last created the conditions for a mass 
alternative to the Labour-National con- 
sensus and the minor parties who seek 
coalitions within it. 

The drive for an alternative won’t 
come from the top union leaders. But it 
could by rallying a core of unionists to 
campaign for a Workers Charter and lay 
the foundations of a new mass workers’ 


party. 


poverty under pressure 


respondents had borrowed in the past 
12 months. Of these, 28% reported 
they had borrowed for essential items 
such as paying for household grocer- 
ies or to pay the power bill. 

"These figures are a national scan- 
dal,” says Minto. “Were this a crisis in 
the sharemarket where the incomes 
of New Zealand's wealthy elite were 
threatened the government would 
react in the blink of an eye. However 
people on low incomes are seen as 
politically expendable”. 

Minto says that the campaign will 
include community action as well as 
pressure on the government to act. 
More broadly it aims for a healthier 
society based on “empowering local 
communities” to decide important 
issues in the face of poor regulation 
and unsympathetic governments. 

The POP campaign is crucial be- 
cause it makes it clear that problems 
with debt and gambling aren't just 
individual problems. 

The loan sharks exploit working 
people’s shame at not being able to 
meet their commitments. One South 
Auckland lending firm publishes the 
names and photos of people who fall 
behind on repayments in community 


newspapers. 

This is a community problem which 
needs a community solution. But the 
only way that parasites on poverty 
can be finally beaten is if poverty is 
beaten. And that’s something that 
will require a change in the whole sys- 
tem which we live under. 


Drive the money 
lenders and 
pokie machines 
out of our 
community 
Parasites on Poverty Campaign 


WWW.pop.org.nz 
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Shut down the campuses! 


by an AUS activist 


Negotiations have broken 
down once again between uni- 
versity management and staff 
in the negotiation for a single 
national agreement. 

The national strike was 
originally the second step in an 
ongoing campaign of indus- 
trial action. Association of 
University Staff union leaders 
cancelled the first step - with- 
holding student grades from 
the first half of the year - in 
response to a government dec- 
laration that they were setting 
up a “University Salaries 
Group”. 

The AUS leadership’s strat- 
egy around national bargain- 
ing has been less about putting 
pressure on management for 
higher wages and more about 
getting government to cough 
up more funding. At recent 
members’ meetings, AUS gen- 
eral secretary Helen Kelly 
confidently announced to 
members that AUS had “won 
the argument” around the 
need for higher salaries to re- 
cruit “quality” academic staff 
from overseas. 

This is one of the reasons 
that the AUS leadership were 
happy to claim 30% over three 


years for academics but only 
16% for general staff - because 
general staff weren’t viewed as 
important by the managers 
and top bureaucrats they 
hoped to convince. 

The plan was to rely on the 
AUS leaders’ contacts inside 
the Labour Government to 
supply more funding to pacify 
the university management. 
However, the plan has fallen 
flat with the employers stand- 
ing firm in refusing to discuss 
a single national agreement. 
Sadly, it looks like the AUS 
leadership weren’t prepared 
for this. 

Jeff Rowe, the lead AUS ne- 
gotiator, told members that 
“the employers have provided 
no solutions and have all re- 
fused to co-operate with the 
union. This puts us in a good 
position to fight this and win!” 

He’s certainly right for the 
first part. But the union’s own 
strategy has made it more dif- 
ficult to motivate general staff 
members, who are usually the 
driving force when uni work- 
ers take industrial action. The 
union would have been better 
to concentrate on motivating 
workers to fight, rather than 
trying to cut clever deals with 





Victoria University staff on strike in 1999 


cabinet ministers. 

The only thing bosses really 
respect is strength. AUS mem- 
bers can only win this fight by 
making good on their threat to 
shut down the universities on 


July 20. If the union leaders 
don’t show much more deter- 
mination, fight and trust in 
their members, the members 
will have to supply all those 
qualities themselves. 


Wananga supporters on the march 


More than four thousand staff, stu- 
dents and supporters of Te Wananga 
O Aotearoa are expected to march on 
Parliament on July 19%. Their arrival 
in Wellington is timed to coincide 
with the release of the decision by the 
Minister of Education, Trevor Mallard, 
on whether to dissolve the institu- 
tion’s Council and replace it with a 
commissioner. 

An organising group of staff, stu- 
dents, iwi representatives and resi- 
dents met last week in the Waikato 
to plan the march, as Maori support 
for the institution increased. A 
spokesperson, Hira George, said that 
she could not believe the Govern- 
ment’s actions, and that Maori had 
worked hard for twenty years to es- 
tablish the Wananga. 

The Maori Party has thrown its 
weight behind the tertiary provider, 
with the party's Tainui candidate, 
Angeline Greensill, saying it was con- 


sidering calling on its 17,000 members 
to come out and support the 
wananga, which the party calls 
“taonga Maori”. 

Te Wananga is also building strong 
support within the broader Maori 
community. About eighty Maori lead- 
ers and kaumatua gathered at Te 
Wananga’s Apakura campus in Te 
Awamutu to offer their support. 

As Unity went to press, staff and 
student and Te Wananga’s 15 cam- 
puses were due to hold their own lo- 
cal marches, as Waikato Maori begin 
to unite behind Te Wananga. 

“Mallard just wants to take control 
of our destiny, that's what it’s all 
about,” said Dr Wetere. On June 20, 
the minister gave the wananga coun- 
cil 21 days to show why it should not 
be replaced by a commissioner. 

“If a commissioner is appointed it 
(the wananga) will be out of our con- 
trol... we are not having that hap- 


pen,” said Hira George. “If acommis- 
sioner is on board it is like we are back 
to being colonised and we are being 
told how to be educated.” 

Ms George said the whole point of 
the wananga was that it was educa- 
tion by Maori for Maori. 

The timing of the march is very 
good, coming the day before the 
planned nationwide strike by staff at 
the country’s seven traditional univer- 
sities. 

The high-handed threatened take- 
over of Te Wananga shows that the 
Government will not tolerate any in- 
stitution which threatens its corporate 
agenda for tertiary education. 

University and Wananga staff and 
students have a common enemy in 
the Labour Government and its big 
business backers. They should be talk- 
ing now about ways in which they can 
support each other and build a com- 
mon fight. 
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Time for a union fightback! 


by SAM WAINWRIGHT 


If anything summed up the 
mood of defiance at the Na- 
tional Union Fightback Con- 
ference in Melbourne, it was 
the hero’s welcome given to 
former manufacturing work- 
ers’ state secretary Craig 
Johnston. 

Johnston had been re- 
leased from prison on May 27 
after serving nine months for 
his part in an industrial dis- 
pute. 

As he took the stage, the 
near capacity crowd of 350 
lifted the roof chanting “Craig 
Johnston — here to stay!” 

West Australian maritime 
union secretary Chris Cain 
spoke for most when he said: 

“T believe the type of trade 
unionism that Craig Johnston 
has brought to Victoria needs 
to be brought to more union- 
ists around the country.” 

The manufacturing union’s 
national office had advised its 
Victorian organisers that they 
couldn’t address the confer- 
ence in an official capacity. 

But the attendance of over 
fifty rank-and-file members of 
that union showed they are 
keen to see the issues debated 
out. 

The Australian Council of 
Trade Unions and many union 
officials have outlined the 
drastic nature of the attack on 
workers’ rights and union or- 
ganisation planned by the 


Howard government. 

However, only slowly and 
grudgingly have they agreed 
to organise activity that might 
force the government to re- 
treat. 

The organiser of the Fight- 
back conference, Sue Bolton, 
said its purpose was “to gather 
together unionists who are se- 
rious about stopping the gov- 
ernment.” 

The event was initiated by 
the Socialist Alliance, and 
backed by many officials from 
more militant sections of the 
union movement. 

Electrical Trades Union 
Victorian organiser Wes 
Hayes explained that his un- 
ion is getting employers to 
sign common law deeds that 
commit them to many of the 
rights that would be wiped 
under the government’s pro- 
posed legislation. 

However, Hayes is aware 
that the government could 
move the goalposts again. He 
stressed that legal defences 
are “worthless unless we have 
strong, militant and commit- 
ted members.” 

The dominant theme of the 
conference was the need to 
defy and de-legitimise the 
government’s anti-union of- 
fensive. 

“It’s one thing to have laws, 
but it’s another thing to apply 
them,” said Victorian con- 
struction union secretary Mar- 


tin Kingham. “So them pass- 
ing the legislation is not the 
end of the campaign.” 

Cain agreed, stressing that 
the union movement has to 
prepare its members and sup- 
porters to this end: 

“I don’t want to talk about 
what Howard’s doing. I want 
to talk about how we go for- 
ward and how we defy his laws 
in mass. If you believe in rank- 
and-file trade unionism, you 
have to break the law.” 

While the state forces can 
“pick us off individually,” Cain 
observed, “they can’t put a 
hundred thousand people in 
jail.” 

Industrial lawyer Marcus 
Clayton pointed out that the 
right to strike has never been 
recognised in Australia. Indus- 
trial action has always been il- 
legal to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, so the relaxing of penal 
provisions had always come 
through outright defiance by 
the union movement. 

“In the last ten years we’ve 
faced a bad industrial environ- 
ment,” noted Johnstone. “De- 
spite that, there have been 
many wins by many unions 
right around the country. We 
need to be saying that unions 
have taken it on, broken the 
laws and won the disputes.” 

There’s too much “bull- 
shit” talk about how unions 
can’t win out over anti-union 
laws, said the newly-released 


unionist. 

A strategy of defying the 
anti-union laws depends not 
just on cross-union solidarity, 
but also on a concerted effort 
to reach out to all of the work- 
ing class. 

While supporting the $7 
million publicity campaign of 
the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions, this cannot sub- 
stitute for big mobilisations, 
stressed Cain. 

“What will do a better job 
and get more publicity will be 
100,000 workers on the 
street.” 

Johnston, Kingham and 
teachers’ Victorian secretary 
Matthew McGowan all 
stressed the need to press the 
Australian Labour Party to 
make a public commitment to 
repeal all anti-union laws. 

Kingham also pointed out 
that state Labor governments 
could help unions. But, he 
added, “they won’t do it unless 
there’s combined pressure on 
them to do it.” 

The conference, while 
highly charged, was a serious 
and sober assessment of the 
tasks facing the union move- 
ment. These proposals were 
adopted by participants: 

¢ Build the June 30/July 1 
protest actions. 

e Establish a union fight- 
back network. 

¢ Campaign for more na- 
tional mobilisations. 


Australia’s Left gets organised 
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by GRANT MORGAN 


Along with Mike Treen from the 
Unite workers union, | was invited 
to address the Union Fightback and 
Socialist Alliance conferences in 
Melbourne. 

Our fellow activists in Australia 
wanted to hear about the Employ- 
ment Contracts law which crippled 
New Zealand unions. 

| was impressed by the serious ap- 
proach of most conference goers to 
defeating the Australian govern- 
ment’s anti-union bill. 

Both conferences made a “kill 
the bill” campaign their over- 
whelming priority. That's vital, since 
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the New Zealand experience shows 
that, when the unions go down, so 
too does every other movement for 
social change. 

Concrete steps were agreed on to 
warn workers about the anti-union 
bill and pull them into nationwide 
actions. 

The Socialist Alliance was reorgan- 
ised. The old leadership structure, a 
clunky and unworkable compromise 
between factions, was thrown out. Its 
place was taken by a more democratic 
and streamlined leadership intent on 
mobilising against the government's 
attacks. 

A parallel reorganisation cemented 


the partnership between the Social- 
ist Alliance and Green Left Weekly, 
Australia’s premier socialist paper. 
The intention is to boost the paper's 
capacity to educate and organise 
the workers whose mass actions 
alone can “kill the bill”. 

Driving these initiatives were 
the Socialist Alliance’s three key 
constituencies: militant unionists, 
social justice activists and the 
Democratic Socialist Perspective. 

In my opinion, the decisions of 
both conferences should be wel- 
comed by all serious leftists. They 
carry into practice the best tradi- 
tions of militant unionism and 
non-sectarian socialism. 


A birds-eye view of the Melbourne Fightback rally, June 30 
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Socialist Alliance builds for future 


by PETER BOYLE 


The National Trade Union 
Fightback conference fired the 
spirits of the 200-plus del- 
egates and observers at the 
fourth national conference of 
Australia’s Socialist Alliance. 

The socialist conference 
was held at Melbourne’s 
Trades Hall over the two days 
following the historic gather- 
ing of militant unionists on 
June 11. 

The right-wing Howard gov- 
ernment is moving to attack Aus- 
tralian workers with legislation 
similar to the Employment Con- 
tracts Act which devastated the 
pay, rights and organisation of 
New Zealand workers. 

Recently freed-from-jail 
union militant Craig Johnston, 
formerly Victorian secretary of 
the manufacturing workers un- 
ion, told Green Left Weekly: 

“The Fightback conference 
was the most significant and 
important development in the 
last few years in the unions’ 
fight against the Howard gov- 
ernment. It wouldn’t have 
been possible without the in- 
volvement of Socialist Alli- 
ance, of which I am proud to 
be a member.” 

Johnston was one of sev- 
eral prominent movement 
leaders elected to the incom- 
ing Socialist Alliance national 


executive. Others include 
Geelong Trades & Labour 
Council secretary Tim Gooden 
and indigenous leader and 
film-maker Sam Watson. 

Chris Cain, West Australian 
secretary of the maritime un- 
ion, agreed with Johnston’s 
assessment: 

“These were two well-or- 
ganised and well-timed confer- 
ences. The Socialist Alliance 
did a good job getting militant 
unions from around the coun- 
try in one place for the first 
time at the Fightback confer- 
ence. The Socialist Alliance 
conference was a success. 
There was a lot of debate, and 
now we have to pull together 
and fight Howard’s attacks on 
theworking class.” 

The 113 socialist delegates 
from around the country re- 
solved to prioritise the indus- 
trial and community campaign 
against the Howard govern- 
ment’s new anti-union laws. 
They also endorsed the action 
resolutions from the Fightback 
conference. 

The key union resolution 
noted: 

“The draconian nature of 
the new anti-union legislation 


Find out more at 
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means that the major focus of 
Socialist Alliance’s union work 
over the next period will be: 

¢ building cross-union re- 
sistance against the Howard 
government’s anti-union laws; 

¢ building up the strength 
of our unions and workplaces 
in order to resist the increased 
attacks on unions; 

¢ providing solidarity to 
any group of unionists that is 
being specifically targeted; 

¢ putting pressure on the 
Australian Labour Party to 
vote against the proposed anti- 
union legislation, but also to 
commit to repealing all of the 
anti-union legislation... when 
next in office.” 

The conference also re- 
solved to continue to build the 
anti-war movement through 
the broadest possible unity 
around the “troops out” de- 
mand. 

“Maintaining the focus on 
this critical demand is a way of 
keeping the pressure on the 
Howard government, which is 
using Australia’s troops in Iraq 
to signal its support for US 
unilateralist and global neo- 
liberal economic plunder 
plans,” said the resolution. 


OUR SIDE'S POWER 


Our side has shown its 
power, with 300,000 
workers taking to the 
streets across the country 
on June 30 and July 1. 

Car factories, council 
services, hospital operat- 
ing theatres and construc- 
tion sites closed as union 
members walked out on 
strike, firing the first shot 
in the war against 
Howard's anti-union laws. 

The rallies showed the 
breadth of working class 
organisation: blue-collar 
factory workers and 
white-collar finance sec- 
tor workers, men and 
women, migrant and 
Australian-born. 

In Melbourne, most 
workers joined the rally in 
union contingents, many 
marching in under red or 
blue flags. 

Acolumn of electricians 
was followed by a sea of 
nurses. Alongside the 
strongest unions in con- 
struction, manufacturing 
and the waterfront 
marched members of less 
militant unions like the 
Transport Workers Union, 
the National Union of 
Workers and the Austral- 
ian Workers Union. 

The mood across the 
nation’s rallies was united 
and determined. Crowds 
cheered the most militant 
speeches, falling quieter 
when told to wait for a 
Labor victory in 2007. 
Many saidthat they 
wanted to see more ac- 
tion, united across the 
country. 

The Melbourne rally 
alone cost bosses $20 mil- 
lion—giving business a 
taste of the kind of pun- 
ishment it can expect to 
suffer if the Liberals try to 
push ahead. 


- DAVID GLANZ 


www.socialist-alliance.org 
www.greenleft.org.au 
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Debt deal has chains attached 


by DAVID COLYER 


The G8 (Group of Eight) is made up of 
the governments of the seven richest 
countries (the G7 or Group of Seven): 
USA, Britain, Japan, Canada, France, 
Italy and Germany, plus Russia. 

The G8 meets every year. Past meet- 
ings have been the focus of protests 
against capitalist globalisation and war. 
The most famous of these were the pro- 
tests in Genoa, Italy in 2001. 

This year was a little different. 

An international campaign is calling 
on G8 leaders to Make Poverty History. 
The campaign included the Live8 con- 
certs, and a massive demonstration in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

But rather than sending in the riot 
police, as happened in Genoa, Tony Blair 
is trying to present himself as the sav- 
iour of the improvised masses of the 
Third World. (Rather than, say, the 
blood-soaked butcher of Iraq.) 

The centrepiece of this image make- 
over is a statement by the G7 leaders, who 
met a couple of weeks ago, that they will 
cancel debts owed by the governments of 
some of the worlds poorest countries. 

This statement has been praised far 
and wide. But it comes with chain-sized 
strings attached. 

For example, the G7 are demanding 
that the 18 countries receiving debt can- 
cellation must “boost private sector de- 


Every 3 seconds a child dies 
needlessly, and the G8 debt 


plan won't help 


The true facts behind the G8’s proposals. 
¢ Only 18 countries are helped by the latest G8 proposals 


¢ Only 5 percent of the inhabitants of developing countries 


live in these 18 countries 


¢ At least 62 countries need total debt cancellation to meet 


millennium development goals 


¢ $US 2 billion—the amount the current proposals would 


cost the G8 each year 


¢ $US 350 billion—the amount spent on farming subsidies 


by the G8 countries each year 


e¢ $US 700 billion—the amount spent on military 
expenditure by the G8 countries each year 


¢ $US 370 billion—the amount spent each year by 
developing countries on repaying debts to governments 


and banks in the West 


e $US 5 billion—the amount spent on the Iraq war each 


month by the US government alone 


¢ Countries not covered by current proposals that spent 
more on debt than health in 2002: Cameroon, Ethiopia, 
Gambia, Guinea, Madagascar, Malawi, Mauritania, Senegal, 


Uganda and Zambia 
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WRISTBANDS 


velopment, and attract investment,” and 
ensure “the elimination of impediments to 
private investment, both domestic and for- 
eign.” 

In other words, they must stick with 
the “free market” policies that are wid- 
ening the gaps between rich and poor 
around the world. 

The job of making sure the poor 
countries do what they’re told has been 
given to the World Bank. It’s well suited 
to the task. 

For the last couple of decades, the 
World Bank, together with International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) have been forc- 
ing “structural adjustment programmes” 
(SAPs) on poor countries in exchange 
for debt renegotiations and new loans. 

A few years ago these were renamed 
“poverty reduction programmes”, but 
the policies and their outcome remains 
the same. 

As one African study put it: 


“So far as Structural Adjustment Pro- 
grams are concerned, education, health 
and other social services may be treated 
as unwanted step-children who deserve 
only a small fraction of the family 
budget... As a result, education, health 
and welfare have suffered tremendously 
over the past 15 years.” 

And another: 

“Ghana’s experiment with adjust- 
ment had a catastrophic impact on ur- 
ban low-income groups, especially re- 
trenched public sector employees, who 
were already living below the poverty 
line. Their purchasing power was drasti- 
cally reduced, making life nearly unbear- 
able for them and their families.” 

So countries will only qualify for the 
debt reduction—supposedly aimed at 
ending poverty—if they accept policies 
known to make poverty much worse. 
Meanwhile, Tony Blair and George W 
Bush get praised by Bono and Bob 
Geldof, and multinational corporations 
from the G8 countries get to buy up pri- 
vatised water and electricity supplies. 

But it’s not all going the warmongers 
war. Many of those involved in the Make 
Poverty History campaign are opposed to 
the free market policies of capitalist 
globlisation, and are saying so. And Brit- 
ain’s anti-war movement joined the G8 
protests, with the slogan “Fight Poverty, 
Not War”, making sure George W Bush 
gets the welcome he deserves. 





A quarter of a million people joined the Make Poverty History march through 


Edinbourgh on 1 July. 


offshore waves 





‘Africans will not be silent victims’ 


Kenyan woman MARY OREDI tells why Africa is poor 


Imagine a different G8. Flying in to Lagos, the centre of the 
United States of Benin, are the leaders of Great Zimbabwe, 
Katanga and Aksum. They will be joined by other leaders of 
Asia and South America to decide their latest proposals for 
lifting the debt burden from impoverished states in Europe. 

They shake their heads at the corrupt rulers of weak states, 
like the Bush king in America. 

Impossible? Not if the trends of most of human history had 
continued, a history which saw African states at the forefront 
of human development. 


Leo Africanus 

Of the many possible accounts, look at the writings of the 
man who we know as Leo Africanus. His real name was El 
Hasan ben Muhammed el-Wazzan-ez-Zayyati and he was born 
in the Moorish city of Granada (now in Spain) in 1485, but was 
expelled along with his parents and thousands of other Mus- 
lims by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492. 

He was captured by Christian pirates and presented as an 
exceptionally learned slave to Pope Leo X. Leo freed him and 
commissioned him to write a detailed survey of Africa. It pro- 
vided most of what Europeans knew about the continent for 
the next several centuries. 

About 1520 Leo Africanus visited the Ghanaian city of Tim- 
buktu. He wrote: 

“The houses of Timbuktu are huts made of clay-covered 
wattles with thatched roofs. In the centre of the city is a temple 
built of stone and mortar, and in addition there is a large pal- 
ace, where the king lives. The shops of the artisans, the mer- 
chants, and especially weavers of cotton cloth are very numer- 
ous. Fabrics are also imported from Europe. 

“The women of the city maintain the custom of veiling their 
faces, except for the slaves who sell all the foodstuffs. The in- 
habitants are very rich, especially the strangers who have set- 
tled in the country. 

“There are many wells containing sweet water in Timbuktu. 

“Grain and animals are abundant, so that the consumption 


of milk and butter is considerable. The king has a rich treasure 
of coins and gold ingots. One of these ingots weighs 970 pounds. 


Handwritten books 

“The royal court is magnificent and very well organised. 
The king greatly honours learning. Many handwritten books 
imported from Barbary are also sold. There is more profit made 
from this commerce than from all other merchandise. 

“The people of Timbuktu are of a peaceful nature. They 
have a custom of almost continuously walking about the city 
in the evening between 10pm and 1am, playing musical instru- 
ments and dancing.” 

This is just one example of a large number of highly devel- 
oped African civilisations, empires, states and urban centres 
such as Aksum, Great Zimbabwe, Monumutapa, Asante, 
Songhay Katanga, Jenne-jeno, Benin and many others. They 
were often far in advance of anything at the same time in Eu- 
rope. 

So what went wrong? Why is most of Africa now so disad- 
vantaged compared to much of the rest of the world? The short 
answer is that it was distorted, thrown back and beggared by 
the advent of capitalism on a global scale. The first wave of 
globalisation hit Africa hard, just as the second wave of glo- 
balisation has more recently. 

The first hammer blow was the slave trade. Capitalism de- 
veloped first in western Europe. One of the prime sources of 
the money needed to kick-start capitalist expansion in these 
countries was the exploitation in Brazil, the Caribbean and the 
US of mines and plantations where sugar, tobacco and other 
profitable crops were grown. 

The capitalists needed vast supplies of cheap labour to de- 
velop the plantations. 

Indigenous sources were too sparse and European work- 
ers died in uneconomically large numbers. But Africans often 
had experience of agriculture and keeping cattle, were used to 
a tropical climate, resistant to tropical diseases—and they could 
be worked very hard. 

From the 15th century, slave traders began to raid Africa. 
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Agonising journey 

Slavery had existed in Africa before the Europeans came. It 
was a feature of many of the great civilisations mentioned above 
and was, of course, an unjust system. But slavery in this context 
was built into a web of social rights that was quite different to 
the industrial system of slavery instituted by capitalism. 

It was also on a much smaller scale. For example, research in 
Kenya has shown that about 3,000 slaves a year were exported 
from Africa to Arab lands during the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury. During a similar period about 50,000 slaves a year were 
exported through the transatlantic slave trade. And this was a 
fall from the peak of 70,000 at the end of the 18th century. 

The transatlantic trade saw some 54,000 slave voyages be- 
tween the 16th and 19th centuries. 

About 12 million Africans were seized, pressed into the 
hell ships and forced to undergo an agonising journey of 4,000 
miles. They arrived, if they did arrive, utterly separated from 
their homelands and families, non-persons who were to be 
useful only for their work. 

The trade had a devastating effect on Africa, spreading 
much wider than the 12 million who were actually exported. 
Raymond Jalama, a merchant of Luanda, Angola, in the late 
18th century, observed that nearly half of those captured in- 
land were dead by the time they reached the African coast. 
Perhaps 18 million or 20 million people were captured. 

It has been calculated that if there had been no slave trade 
the population of Africa in 1850 would have been 50 million 
instead of 25 million. African economic and social develop- 
ment was hurled back. 


Another burden 

The abolition of slavery in the mid-19th century was largely 
as a result of revolt by slaves themselves, although there were 
also changes in the specific method by which capitalists made 
profits. But as this one burden was lifted from Africa, another 
appeared in the shape of colonialism. 

In the space of 20 years from 1885 to 1905, Africa was sliced 
up and divided between the European powers. Sometimes the 
theft of African lands was carried through by fraud and ma- 
noeuvre, more frequently by force. Again, one episode must 
stand for an immense historical process. 

Benin, a small city-state east of Lagos in what is now south- 
ern Nigeria, was one of the glories of African civilisation. Its 
seizure by the British in 1897 involved the invasion and de- 
struction of the state, the show trial of its king (the Oba), the 
execution of its leading chiefs, the torching of the royal palace 
and the burning of innumerable villages. 

The British “punitive expedition” of 1897 led to the sei- 
zure of the Benin bronzes, now in display in the British Mu- 
seum and the Horniman Museum, both in London. 

One account describes how “we shelled the village, and 
cleared it of the natives. As the launch and surf-boats grounded, 
we jumped into the water, at once placed our maxims [ma- 
chine guns] and guns in position, firing so as to clear the bush 
where the natives might be hiding. 

“No white men were wounded; we all got off scot-free. Our 
black troops, with the scouts in front and a few maxims, do all 
the fighting.” 

When Benin city was captured British marines put the pal- 
aces and compounds to the torch. After three days the fires 
got out of control, burning up what was left of the city. 

When the Oba was captured an immense throng was as- 
sembled to witness the ritual humiliation that the British im- 
posed on their subject peoples. The Oba was required to kneel 
down in front of the British military “resident” of the town 
and to literally eat the dust. 


Colonised 


Supported by two chiefs, the king made obeisance three 
times, rubbing his forehead on the ground three times. He was 
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told that he had been deposed. 

The British leader told him, “Now this is white man’s coun- 
try. There is only one king in the country, and that is the white 
man.” 

Imperialist advance first smashed African societies and then 
sucked great wealth from the continent. African countries were 
subjugated to the will of the imperialist nations and their mul- 
tinational corporations. 

On average, about 45 percent of the goods produced in 
colonised countries were exported to the imperial countries, 
at prices determined by those same imperialists. African econo- 
mies were frozen at a particular stage of primary production 
development, hurled back compared to others. 

Colonialism was eventually defeated by the national lib- 
eration movements—after the Second World War and, for a 
brief period, there was a limited form of expansion and devel- 
opment. But this very quickly came up against the continuing 
strength of the great powers. 

Leaders of independent states who in any way irked the 
imperialists were either eliminated or squeezed so hard by 
the system that they abandoned their opposition. 

Then we have the modern era of debt and the structural 
adjustment programmes—the medicine that kills the patient. 
Africa has been pillaged and robbed by capitalism. That is why 
it is in its present state. 


Psychological assault 

The assault was not simply economic, but psychological too. 
For the colonised nations, the centre of gravity for acquisition 
of knowledge is located elsewhere. Just like African goods, our 
history and culture has been exported to the great powers to 
be reinterpreted and sold back to us. Slavery spawned racism. 

Colonialism and the beggaring of Africa have produced a 
vision of ourselves as powerless. At best we are the colour- 
fully primitive, at worst the bestial and irrational. Always we 
are inferior. 

That is why those who have revolted against imperialism 
and capitalism are so important. It has been both a physical 
battle for liberation and a fight for mental equality. 

The line stretches from Abd al-Qadir, Al Haj Umar, Samori 
Toure and others who fought colonialism, to the masses of 
Johannesburg, Lagos and Harare who fight their local rulers 
and imperialism today. 

Capitalism has been and remains our curse. It is this sys- 
tem that has made us slaves and then servants. There can be 
no successful battle for African liberation that is not also an 
anti-capitalist struggle. 

There is a long road to struggle for freedom and for a so- 
cialist future. But to all those confronting the G8, let us be 
inspired by the words of African writer Ben Okri: 


Never again will we stand 

On the threshold of a new age. 

We that are here now are touched 

In some mysterious way 

With the ability to change 

And make the future. 

Those who wake to the wonder 

Of this magic moment 

Who wake to the possibilities 

Of this changed conjunction, 

Are the chosen ones who have chosen 
To act, to free the future, to open it up, 
To consign prejudices to the past, 

To open the magic casement 

Of the human spirit 

Onto a more shining world. 


Mary Oredi is a researcher at Kenyatta University in Nairobi, Kenya. 
Article from Socialist Worker (Britain): 
http://www.socialistworker.co.uk/article.php4?article_id=6804 





“The ones left out when 
they write the books’ 


By GRANT BROOKES 


A four week season at Downstage 
Theatre last month saw a marvellous play 
briefly back on the stage where it was first 
performed. 

Wednesday to Come debuted at 
Downstage in 1984. Buoyed by its recep- 
tion, Renée went on to write Pass It On 
(1986) and Jeannie Once (1990), creating 
a trilogy of plays about four generations 
of working class women. 

The plays portray their struggles, from 
Victorian Dunedin to the Auckland water- 
front during the historic 1951 lockout. 

Renée, who left school at age 12 and 
worked as cleaner in theatres before be- 
coming a playwright, said she wrote them 
because there were so few plays about 
working class people. 

“Working class people were usually 
trundled on to be laughed at. They were 
gardeners and maids and they were there 
for a bit of comic relief.” 

The action in Wednesday to Come 
takes place in the kitchen of a house 
somewhere between Palmerston North 
and Wellington. 

It’s 1934, and unemployed men forced 
from their families to work in a govern- 
ment relief camp near Gisborne are 
marching on the capital in protest. 

As the play begins we learn that Ben, 
the father of the house, has committed 
suicide in another relief camp along the 
Desert Road. 

His brother, Ted, brings the body back 
home. There Ben’s widow, Iris, her mother 
Mary and her Granna are struggling to 
make ends meet by doing rich people’s 
laundry. 

In between the talk about Ben’s death 
and the everyday household chores, the 
play explores conflicting ideas about the 
double standards for men and women 
and about the struggles of working peo- 
ple. 

The double standards are seen in the 
way the adults treat the two teenagers. 
Jeannie, the daughter, has to tend the 
kitchen throughout the play while Cliff, her 
brother, gets to play with his mouth organ. 

And Ben, it emerges, had been hav- 
ing an affair before he went off to the 
relief camp. While he was going out with 
Molly, Iris had stayed home to look after 
their kids. 

But Iris angrily rejects Ted’s expec- 
tations of how a bereaved woman should 
behave. “You don’t act like you should”, 
he yells. 

Granna reveals how she defied con- 


Wednesday | 
to Come 


vention once as a young woman and 
marched for workers’ rights. 

And Mary had been run out of town 
22 years before for supporting the min- 
ers in the 1912 Waihi strike. 

Ted initially defends the government’s 
treatment of the unemployed. “It’s the de- 
pression Iris”, he says. “Everyone’s in the 
same boat.” 

“Are they?”, Iris shoots back. “Then 
how come some people get their wash- 
ing and ironing done and other people 
have to do it?” 

The conflicting ideas are put to the 
test by the arrival of the unemployed 
marchers. 

Dot, an organiser with the Unem- 
ployed Workers Movement, asks the fam- 
ily for permission to publicise Ben’s sui- 
cide to highlight the desperate conditions 
in the relief camps. 

Iris refuses. But then she discovers 
among Ben’s personal effects a harness. 
She realises what the audience remem- 
bers from the famous Labour Party 
poster, reproduced in high school text- 
books like The Sugarbag Years. 

Under a heading, “This - In God’s Own 
Country”, the poster displays a photo of 
men pulling a harrow. “Relief workers 
cheaper than horses!”, it declares. 

As Iris starts to understand the brutal 
and demeaning conditions in the relief 
camps, her attitude to the protesters 
changes. She allows them to use Ben’s 
death for the cause. 

At the end of the play, Jeannie takes 
up the prized mouth organ found among 
her father’s property. 

She and Cliff go off to join the unem- 
ployed march to Wellington with the 
blessing of the older women. 

Wednesday to Come is a play about 
working class people, for working class 





people. 

So it’s all the more frustrating that 
professional theatre in New Zealand to- 
day is almost exclusively performed by 
the middle class, for the middle class. 

“We’re the ones they leave out when 
they write up the books”, comments Iris. 
She could almost be talking about the 
audience. 

Despite the fact that most of the cast 
had acted in the play before, it felt in 
places like some of them were struggling 
to understand their characters. Perhaps 
this was because their world is far re- 
moved from that of Iris and Ted. 

The season was timed to coincide with 
the Women’s Convention (major sponsors, 
Telecom NZ and Westpac), which brought 
together women from the world of busi- 
ness, local government, academia and the 
upper echelons of the public service. 

At $337.50 a head, excluding dinner, 
these high fliers were able to take in the 
show (sponsored by BearingPoint busi- 
ness consultants) at Downstage (princi- 
pal sponsor, Bank of New Zealand) after 
spending the day pondering questions 
that are blindingly obvious to most work- 
ing class women, like “Is discrimination 
in the past?” 

At the performance I saw, the audi- 
ence was overwhelmingly white skinned, 
white haired and well-heeled. If nothing 
else, the $25 ticket price ensured that. 
None of my workmates I spoke to had 
even heard of it. 

Renée, now 75 years old and in my 
view New Zealand’s greatest living play- 
wright, calls herself a lesbian feminist with 
socialist working class ideals. 

Her plays remind us that the fight for 
more public funding to bring the art of 
working class life to light is part of the 
socialist struggle for a better world. 
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RACE TO THE BOTTOM 


The New Zealand Gov- 
ernment is negotiating 
free trade and invest- 
ment agreement with 
Chile and China pro- 
claiming that free trade 
and investment will en- 
able capital, labour and 
natural resources to be 
exploited most effi- 
ciently and lead to fur- 
ther economic growth. 

The reality for many 
workers is lower wages, 
job insecurity and poorer 
working conditions, 
with transnational 
cooperations pitting 
workers in one country 
against these in another 
in what is now referred 
to as a race to the bot- 
tom. 

For those who would 
be prepared to have a 
look at this phenomenon 
a tour of the Bay of 
Plenty would be of inter- 
est. 

They would no doubt 
discover that the 
transnational 
coporations show little 
or no concern for the 
future of the workers 
and their communities. 

Poverty and inequality 
are evident, and Maori 
who are _ already 
maginalized, have lost 
the most. 

Maori were persuaded 
to give up large areas of 
land after assurance that 
the planned _ industries 
would provide employ- 
ment for generations to 
come in some instances 
the land was obtained 
under the Public Works 
Act. 

Now these industries 
are being bought and 
sold as successive Gov- 
ernment slavishly sup- 
port the policies of the 
World Trade Organisa- 
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tion and say lip service to 
the plight of the work- 
ers and to the mana of 
the Maori 


GEORGE JONES 
Tauranga 


PARAMOUNT SWINDLE 


| find your paper in- 
formative and reflecting 
relevancy for the times. 

Even though | do not 
agree with all of the line 
that is portrayed, | do 
recognise it is a serious 
attempt to offer hope 
and find an indigenous 
mass line to move the 
proletariat forward. 

| do sound a word of 
caution though that you 
don't dilute and compro- 
mise principle just to be 
acceptable to Socialist 
Worker's allies. 

Could we perhaps see 
an exposé and analysis 
targeting the shadow 
puppet masters that own 
the paramount swindle 
that controls New Zea- 
land’s fractionated Re- 
serve Banking system? 

When there is a 
greater awareness of the 
inner workings of New 
Zealand's economic sys- 
tem and how it is owned 
and operated, only then 
can we hope to replace 
it with a socialist alterna- 
tive. 

Keep up the good 
work. 


RUSSELL PIERCE 
Kaitaia 


WORKERS AND NUKES 


Outgoing US ambassa- 
dor Charles Swindells 
complains that the rela- 
tionship between 
America and New Zea- 
land is “starved of trust... 
and mutual respect”. So 
it should be. 


In fact, | find it star- 
tling that anyone should 
trust and respect a coun- 
try whose government 
has led us into more than 
one war in recent years 
based on lies — non-exist- 
ent weapons of mass 
destruction and fruitless 
hunts for CIA trained ter- 
rorists. 

| also find it rather sur- 
prising that anyone 
should feel comfortable 
in close proximity of 
ships with a history of 
problems and leaks, risk- 
ing our environment and 
our health (and that’s 
just the nuclear powered 
ships — we can all guess 
at the potential destruc- 
tion caused by those car- 
rying nuclear weapons). 

Of course, our own 
government has lied to 
us every bit as much. 
Whilst we should be 
proud of the nuclear- 
free policy, despite all its 
flaws, we can’t afford to 
place our trust in them. 

More important in cre- 
ating and maintaining 
New Zealand nuclear 
free status is the fact that 
in 1976 workers in Wel- 
lington went on strike 
during the visit of the 
nuclear warship USS 
Truxtun, the public out- 
cry over the National 
Party’s commitment to 
end the ban on nuclear 
ships “by lunchtime” 
that caused it to be 
quickly withdrawn and 
the many people who 
campaigned to save the 
Nuclear Free sign outside 
Wellington airport. If the 
pressure is not kept up it 
will be all to easy for the 
policy to be scrapped in 
favour of a cosier rela- 
tionship with the US. 


ANNA POTTS 
Wellington 


PARTY LINE 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


Ideas become real 
forces when they seize the 
masses. And the idea of a 
Workers’ Charter is begin- 
ning to do just that. 

But only a tiny minor- 
ity of workers are in- 
volved in the discussion 
around the Charter yet. 
This can’t be some pro- 
gramme worked out in a 
small room and then 
shoved down the throats 
of workers. It must come 
from a real discussion be- 
tween socialist activists 
and the whole wide work- 
ing class. 

So our job right now 
is to be bringing up these 
ideas in every jobsite, 
community group and 
neighbourhood. We need 
to be trying to make the 
idea of a Charter which 
unites all grassroots strug- 
gles “common sense” 
throughout our commu- 
nities. 

The Workers’ Charter 
insert in this issue of 
Unity is a tool that social- 
ists can and should use to 
do this. It shows that 
we’ve now moved beyond 
just the simple idea of a 
Charter, into the first dis- 
cussions about what 
might go in it. 

The volatility in the 
polls shows that workers 
are breaking from La- 
bour - but the most com- 
mon feeling out there is 
that “there’s no-one to 
vote for”. Anyone who 
says something like that 
needs to see a copy of the 
insert in this issue. This 
shows that some people 
are - just beginning to - 
build a new force which 
could really speak for us. 

Combined with the 
ongoing Unity leaflets, we 
have to make sure that we 
connect each and every 
workplace and commu- 
nity struggle with the idea 
of a Charter, - decided by 
working people, in their 
own interests, and giving 
shape to a _ struggle 
against the whole system. 








Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


* NOR THLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


* AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 
Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


* HAMIL TON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 
Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


* TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


* ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


* WELLINGT ON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs — use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Daphne 475 7840 

Email: daphlawless@paradise.net.nz 


* CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


* NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 


Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 





Socialist Worker 


WHERE WE 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita- 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


a 
STAND 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 


LIBERATION FROM 


OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op- 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 


TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government's approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish- 
ment of a workers’ state. 


REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve- 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self- 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 








NEW WEB ADDRESS: 








Socialist Worker 


on the net 


www.socialist-worker.org/ 







Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. 


[_] | want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 


|] | want to join Socialist Worker 


ADDRESS we. cesciccadecagevasstacais spepreterseavesdescaieaesetetausapdaretcseuiiasadstaveeasenated 


Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
or phone (09) 634 3983 or email socialist-worker@pl.net 
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Aussie workers 


show t 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


A quarter of a million Australian 
workers have taken to the streets to show 
their right-wing Federal government that 
they won’t get their union-bashing leg- 
islation through without a fight. 

The massive demonstrations in- 
cluded more than 100,000 on the streets 
of Melbourne on June 30, 20,000 on the 
streets of Sydney and Brisbane, and dem- 
onstrations in dozens of smaller towns 
throughout Australia. 

John Howard’s right-wing Coalition 
government want to bring in their own 
version of the Employment Contracts 
Act which wrecked the union movement 
in New Zealand in the early 1990's. - 
called the Industrial Relations Bill. But 
they’ve reckoned without the real anger 
at the grassroots. 

The Melbourne march, adorned with 
the flags, balloons and banners of postal 
workers, vehicle builders, nurses, fire- 
fighters, factory workers, truck drivers, 
clerks, scientists, teachers, public serv- 
ants, engineers, construction workers, 
wharfies, academics, shop assistants and 
retirees, spanned the length of the city 
from Trades Hall in the north to Federa- 
tion Square in the south. 

Australian Council of Trade Unions 
national president Sharan Burrow told 
ABC radio: “This is about whether or not 
working people will be treated like com- 
modities and that is the international 
principle - no worker should be treated 
like a commodity.” 

The march in Sydney was smaller, 
due to the decision of the New South 
Wales union leaders to build small local 
marches in each town rather than one 
unified demonstration. In smaller cen- 
tres such as Brisbane, Darwin or 
Geelong, the march packed out the city 
centre. 

The huge turnout seemed to catch 
everyone by surprise - unionists, politi- 
cians and the media alike. The Mel- 
bourne Age commented that “unionism 
is far from dead if the turnout at this rally 
is any evidence”. That could be the un- 
derstatement of the year if Aussie work- 
ers continue to organise against 
Howard’s attacks. 
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Aussie Labor “beyond repair” 


Where are the Australian Labor 
Party (ALP) in all this? 

The ALP has been described by 
its ex-leader, Mark Latham, as “be- 
yond repair”. They've lost four elec- 
tions in a row to the right-wing 
Coalition - mainly because they 
refuse to oppose their corporate 
imperialist agenda. 

When Howard put refugees in 
concentration camps in the out- 
back, or when he sent Australian 
soldiers to fight and die in George 
Bush's disastrous occupation of 
lrag, the Labor leaders were right 
behind him. But the huge anger 
from ordinary workers at Howard's 
attempt to wreck their unions has 
given the union and Labor estab- 
lishment the hurry-up. 

Back in New Zealand, Helen 
Clark's Labour government are go- 
ing the same way as the ALP. They're 
happily chasing the opposition par- 


ties to the right - accepting all their 
arguments about tax cuts, cutting 
immigration and being “tough on 
crime” (that is, putting more work- 
ing people in jail). This suicidal ap- 
proach is giving ordinary workers no 
reason to vote Labour next time. 
Why vote for imitators of Don Brash 
or Winston Peters when you can vote 
for the real thing? 

In Australia, the Socialist Alliance 
are trying to build a new political 
force which will stand up without 
question for workers, refugees, stu- 
dents and everyone else at the vio- 
lent end of global capitalism. Isn't 
it time we started to do the same 
thing here? 


@ Check out the SPECIAL 
INSERT on the Worker's Charter 
in this issue. More news from 
Australia - pages 8-9 


